Letters: 
e 

Circleville, Ohio, July 12, 1954 
Gentlemen: 

Your article “Consumer or Trade Pref- 
erence” on the Editorial Page of your 
recent Canning Trade (July 5) interests 
us quite a bit as you have mentioned a 
problem that we have been conscious of 
for some time. We have always felt that 
the public would consume a great deal 
more of Country Gentleman Corn if 
given the opportunity. Last fall we con- 
ducted a Consumer’s Survey which we 
plan to use in a bulletin similar to the 
one we are enclosing. We believe this 
survey conclusively proved that the con- 
suming public would eat Country Gentle- 
man Corn if given the opportunity. We 
hope that some of the trade will listen to 
us and offer more Country Gentleman 
Corn this year. 

We, of course, feel that it is far 
superior in quality to any yellow corn 
ever packed and the public would be very 
well satisfied if they started eating it. 
We also feel that this would not reduce 
the consumption of yellow corn, but 
would merely supplement it. 

We will be interested to see if anybody 
can do anything to promote this item. 

Very truly, 
The Esmeralda Canning Company 


What this column considers lop-sided 
acreage was described in the Editorial of 
July 5. For further background, the 1953 
pack of white corn was 4.8 million cases, 
of golden 31.5 million cases. The 1953 
pack of golden cream style 14.3 million, 
white cream style 3.6 million of which 3 
million were Country Gentleman. Pack 
of Country Grentleman, both cream style 
and whole kernel is on the increase. The 
1950 pack of Country Gentleman cream 
style totaled 1.9 million cases, 1951—2.5 
million cases, 1952—2.5 million cases and 
1953—3.1 million cases; whole kernel 
Country Gentleman 1950, .4 million cases. 
1951, .4 million cases, 1952, .4 million 
cases, 1953, .9 million cases. 

178 questionnaires were sent to the 
consumer group. 166 replies, or 92.6%, 
were received. The results are shown on 
the next page. 

Bearing in mind that the survey was 
made by an experienced consumer test- 
ing group (known as one of the best in 
the country), the results strongly indi- 
cate that the corn canning industry has 
overlooked consumer preference. Our 
correspondent provides us with more de- 
tciled information showing that the 
trend seems to be that Kentucky, Mis- 
scuri, Tennessee and West Virginia pre- 
fer white corn, while Michigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia prefer yellow. 
The preference was approximately 50-50 


in Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin. He. 


concludes: 

1. Generally cream style yellow 
corn is slightly preferred over cream 
style white corn. 

2. The acceptance of cream style 
Country Gentleman has not been fully 
appreciated. 

3. A cream style Country Gentle- 
man merchandising potential exists in 
all states. 
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SUCCESS —WwWith the industry up to its ears in another 
STORY seasonal pack, the following is good reading and 

good philosophy for any processor. It’s a message 
from President Bill Free of the Hungerford Packing Company, and 
explains in no small measure, the reason for his success. 


“How well I remember the month of July many years ago. (Sometimes 
it seems many years, sometimes but yesterday.) That July when I embarked 
on a career that would lead me to being a ‘canner.’ Today we call it food.proc- 
essor, Times have changed—many things have changed. 

“How well I remember those trying days through the depression years. 
Times when it was quite a job to make a sale or get an order. It was quite 
apparent then that to get the order, the quality of the merchandise—the ‘stuff 
in the can’—had to be better than the other fellow’s. We got no premium, no 
higher price, we were happy to get the ‘preference of the order.’ 

“Many lessons were learned, many impressions made during those, shall 
I say, dark days. Lessons that were hard to learn, hard to take but good 
lessons that left deep impressions that have been so helpful throughout the 
years. 

“The business survived because of the high quality that we packed. 

“Today, as we start our twenty-fifth year, I realize more than ever before 
the absolute necessity for quality packs. Top quality packs, so that we might 
get that ‘preference of order.’ 

“It behooves everyone connected with The Hungerford Family, from floor 
sweeper to president to exert every individual effort to obtain quality at the 
lowest possible cost. 

“In these days of the fiercest competition for the food dollar that the 
industry has ever experienced, every one—every last one of us—must produce 
and economize to the fullest extent so that we can sell our packs competitively 
with the highest quality offered to win that ‘preference of order.’ We had all 
better adopt a slogan and a program of ‘work harder and produce more.’ For 
if management is to provide work and jobs, it must maintain sales at a high 
level in a market that is growing increasingly competitive. 

“T did that, with the help of my co-workers twenty-five years ago and for 
several years thereafter. It was the only way—the right way—for we sur- 
vived the big depression that some people, today, forget or never knew about. 

“We can survive this present day competition by repeating the efforts of 
those first years. 

“With the experience gained in the past, with the fine capable organization 
we have today, with the modern and efficient plant we now have the next 
twenty-five years can be far more exciting and more glorious than those just 
completed. 

“The opportunity lies ahead. The markets are at hand. An ever increasing 
population must be fed. Our strong economy can be maintained. The strong 
and right will survive, the weak will fail. 

“T invite all of you of The Hungerford Family to share the next quarter 
of a century with me. Will you come along?” 


Signed William A. Free 
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CORN CONSUMER PREFERENCE SURVEY 


CREAM STYLE WHITE (CO. GENT.) VS. CREAM STYLE GOLDEN 


Consumer Committee—178 Tests—Response (166) 92.64; 


SPONSOR: ESMERALDA CANNING CO., CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO 


(Please See Editorial “Letters,” Page 5) 


Open the can of corn coded yellow, and the can of corn coded white. 
contents of each in separate sauce pans. 
identified. Add seasoning to taste. 


following questions: 


(13) 


(21) 


(22) 


No Answer 6 


No Answer 5 


Don’t Remember— 
No Answer 8 


No Answer 1 


Place 
Be sure to keep the samples corre :tly 


Heat gently, stirring often. Now answer che 


(28) 


(16) 


1. Considering everything, which sample do you prefer? 
White 40.6% Yellow 53.8% No Preference 5.6% 
(65) (86) (9) 
2. Which sample do you prefer on color? 
White 13.3% Yellow 78.9% No Preference 7.8% 
(22) (131) 
3. Which sample do you prefer on flavor? 
White 46.0% Yellow 41.1% No Preference 12.9% 
(75) (67) 
4. What type of corn do you most frequently buy? 
White 16.5% Yellow 69.9% No Preference 13.9% 
(26) (110) 
5. Which sample do you consider sweeter? 
White 58.2% Yellow 24.8% No Preference 17.0% 
(96) (41) 
6. If the sample coded white cost 2c more than the one coded yellow which would 
you buy? 
White 35.5% Yellow 54.8% No Preference 9.6% 
(59) (91) 
7. If the sample coded white cost 2c less than the one coded yellow which would 
you buy? 
White 42.8% Yellow 49.4% No Preference 7.8% 
(71) (82) 


(13) 


8. If both cost the same which would you buy? 


White 38.6% 
(64) 


Yellow 54.8% 
(91) 


No Preference 6.6% 


(11) 


CANCO TO DOUBLE ST. PAUL 
FACTORY CAPACITY 


A multi-million-dollar expansion pro- 
gram that will double the capacity of the 
American Can Company’s St. Paul, 
Minn., plant, has been announced by the 
firm. 

The expansion will include installation 
of Minnesota’s first facilities for the 
manufacture of beer cans and will sub- 
stantially increase the plant’s output of 
fruit and vegetable containers. 

A. C. Hubbell, plant manager, ex- 
plained that the new construction, which 
will bring the factory’s rated capacity to 
well over 700 million cans a year, will 
add about 182 thousand square feet of 
floor space to the existing plant, making 
it the largest metal container producer 
in the state. 


“This will be the second large expan- 
sion program at the St. Paul plant in five 
years,” he continued. “In 1950, about 91 
thousand square feet of floor space was 
added to house fruit and vegetable can 
equipment and provide warehouse and 
shipping facilities. The new addition will 
bring the plant’s floor space to more than 


450 thousand square feet—an increase of 
about 67 percent.” 


“The new facilities are planned to 
meet the rapidly growing demands of 
Minnesota’s expanding food and _ bever- 
age canning industries,” he added. “At 
the same time, they are expected to raise 
the plant’s average annual employment 
to about 400 men and women and to 
bring yearly payrolls plus employee bene- 
fits to about $1,750,000.” 

Ground for the new construction will 
be broken about August 1 and new facil- 
ities are expected to be in operation 
next spring. 


Stockholders of Olin Industries, Inc. 
and Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
voted in special meetings at East Alton, 
Illinois and Saltville, Virginia June 29 
to approve the merger of the two com- 
panies to form a new corporation, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation. The 
new company will be one of the nation’s 
important diversified processing and 
manufacturing enterprises with total 
assets of about $500,000,000 and sales of 
over $500,000,000. 


MEETING SCHEDULE 


JULY 28-AUGUST 6, 1954 — NEw 
YORK STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIA- 
TION—17th Annual Mold Count School, 
Jordan Hall, Geneva Experiment Station, 
Geneva N. Y. 


AUGUST 3, 1954— NEW YORK STATE 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Summer Outing, Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 10-13, 1954 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, Annual 
Convention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


OCTOBER 21-23, 1954—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 23rd Annual Meeting, 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 1-2, 1954 — IOWA-NEB- 
RASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 53rd An- 
nual Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1954—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, fall meeting Chicago 
(Hotel to be announced). 


NOVEMBER 4-5, 1954 — OZARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Co- 
lonial Hotel, Springfield, Missouri. 


NOVEMBER 7-9, 1954 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 40th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 28-30, 1954 — ONTARIO 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 21st An- 
nual Meeting and Convention, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 69th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, New York. 


DECEMBER 16-17, 1954—oHIO CAN- 
NERS’ ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1955 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 19-23, 1955 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Meeting with NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION and CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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PROMOTION 


CMI Announces Extensive 
Institutional Market Study 


More than 200 eating places to be studied intensively by well 


known management counseling firm. 


Major research into the use of canned 
foods in restaurants and other away- 
from-home eating places is being under- 
taken by the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Harold H. Jaeger announced July 
9 in addressing a meeting of the Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association at 
Catawba Cliffs, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


The CMI study is designed to provide 
basic information on institutional food 
practices, including attitudes toward 
canned foods as well as usage, according 
to Jaeger, who is director of the Insti- 
tute’s Marketing Bureau. 


He pointed out that the restaurant 
and institutional market represents one 
of the largest areas of growth in the 
American economy today. This market 
has increased 300 percent since 1940 he 
said and in 1953, out of the more than 
$60,000,000,000 spent by Americans for 
foods, approximately $16,000,000,000 
passed through the hands of the men and 
women who operate restaurants and 
away-from-home eating places. From all 
indications, the trend should grow to 
reach about $20,000,000,000 by 1960, he 
declared. 


“It is imperative,” said Jaeger, “that 
we know why restaurant operators do, or 
do not, choose to serve canned foods if 
we are to keep abreast of the rapid 
changes taking place in America’s away- 
from-home eating places. We have had 
some hints, but this is the first time that 
the use of canned foods in institutions 
will be analyzed so broadly. This new 
information will enable us to be of 
greater service in building the profits of 
restaurants by providing operators with 
more helpful data on can labeling, por- 
tion control assistance, recipe sugges- 
tions, and more facts about canned foods. 


MORE THAN 200 EATING PLACES 


More than 200 eating places will be 
studied intensively. CMI has retained 
Nejelski and Company, New York man- 
agement counseling firm known for its 
work in the restaurant field, to conduct 
the survey. Results will be available in 
the early fall. 


Research will cover such phases as 
personal responsibilities in planning and 
buying food stocks; patterns of buying, 
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including quality of servicing by various 
sources; analysis of an average week’s 
purchases of canned, frozen and fresh 
foods, and quality requirements as re- 
flected in grades or quality bought. 


The study will penetrate in depth such 
vital cost factors as handling, storage, 
preparation time and labor, portion con- 
trol, and oVerall cost control methods. A 
special inquiry will be directed at the 
chefs, to determine their preferences 
toward and uses of specific food items, 
eanned, frozen and fresh, and _ their 
reasons for such practices. 


APPROVAL 


Jaeger cited the opinion of Ransom M., 
Callicott, president of the National Res- 
taurant Association, that “this survey 
will make an outstanding contribution to 
the study of mass feeding . . . The CMI 
research will go far beyond analyzing 
present use of canned foods. It will give 
us a sharper picture of quality require- 
ments, time and labor saving problems, 
and other basic phases of preparing and 
serving foods. Every restaurant oper- 
ator, hotel and club steward will un- 
doubtedly owe CMI a great debt of 
gratitude when the findings of this sur- 
vey are made known.” 


Jaeger also quoted Carlos Campbell, 
executive secretary of the National 
Canners Association, as saying that he 
“was glad to see CMI embarking on the 
study of restaurant policies and prac- 
tices in buying, or not buying, canned 
foods. Thus far I known of no authori- 
tative information and this study will 
fill a great need.” 


Dr. Howard L. Stier, NCA director of 
statistics, also voiced approval of the 
project, Jaeger reported. Stier, he said, 
noted that the comparisons which the 
survey would reveal in policies of res- 
taurant operators on buying canned, 
fresh and frozen foods “should prove 
valuable as background facts for sales 
plans of canners and wholesalers.” 


The survey questionnaire was also re- 
viewed by Dr. H. Wayne Bitting, Mar- 
keting Research Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, said the CMI mar- 
keting director, 


Principal speakers are shown with 
officials of the National Kraut Packers 
Association at its summer meeting July 
8-9 at Catawba Cliffs, Port Clinton, Ohio. 
Left to right are: S. R. Smith, Director 
of the Fruit and Vegetable Branch of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.; Alden C. Smith, (seated) presi- 
dent of the Association; Harold H. 
Jaeger, director of the Marketing 
Bureau of the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, and John Stroup, vice-president of 
the Association. 


HEINZ 85th YEAR SETS RECORD 


H. J. Heinz Company completed its 
85th year by setting an all-time sales 
record of $220,633,000, according to an 
announcement July 20 by H. J. Heinz II, 
president, in the firm’s annual report to 
stockholders and employees. Last year’s 
sales were $219,574,000. For the fiscal 
year which ended April 28, 1954, Mr. 
Heinz stated that the company’s net in- 
come increased to $5,586,000 from 
$5,546,000. 

In reviewing the company’s operations 
during the fiscal year, Mr. Heinz stated, 
“Grocery stores in the United States are 
having the largest sales volume in their 
history, due to a combination of high 
consumer incomes and the further de- 
velopment of aggressive merchandising 
by self-service supermarkets offering a 
wider variety of foods, attractively and 
conveniently packaged at reasonable 
prices. The American people are eating 
better than ever before and a larger pro- 
portion of personal income is being spent 
for food.” 

During the fiscal year, the introduc- 
tion of Strained Meats for Babies 
packed in glass jars represented the 


' company’s most important new product 


news since Heinz began making Baby 
Foods in 1933. The further development 
of the Individual Plate Lunches was like- 
wise of importance during the year. 

In addition to its United States busi- 
ness, Heinz operates companies in Eng- 
land, Canada and Australia. Heinz’ Brit- 
ish Company once again established new 
all-time high records in both sales vol- 
ume and net income. Sales of the Ca- 
nadian Company likewise were the larg- 
est on record, and prospects for the 
Heinz business in Australia are gen- 
erally improved, Mr. Heinz said. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Applying Fertilizer Through 
Irrigation System 


Simple valve makes this labor saving idea practical. Best use is 


for applying extra nitrogen. 


The use of supplemental irrigation has 
spread rapidly in Maryland. And when 
growers take on a new practice like this, 
they inevitably begin to look for ways to 
make it as efficient as possible. 

For example, many Maryland farmers 
using irrigation have wondered about 
adding fertilizers to their crops through 
irrigation water. 

Here’s what Dr. Charles W. Reynolds 
of the Univesity of Maryland horticul- 
ture department has to say about this 
labor—and time-saving idea: “Any com- 
pletely water soluble fertilizer may be 
applied in this way, but its greatest use 
will probably be for the addition of nitro- 
gen in the later stages of crop develop- 
ment. If crops are being irrigated, solu- 
ble sources of nitrogen may be applied 
easily and effectively with a minimum of 
labor through the irrigation system.” 

Dr. Reynolds adds that the usual 
method is to dissolve the fertilizer in a 
convenient quantity of water in a barrel 
or drum. 

The barrel containing the fertilizer 
solution is connected to the suction of 
intake side of the pump through a small 
pipe or hose. A cut-off valve must be 
provided at or near the pump. Most irri- 
gation pumps are equipped with a plug 
on the intake line for this purpose. It is 
a simple matter to remove the plug and 
insert the fittings and valve for this con- 
nection. If a pump is not provided with 
a plug, a plumbing shop can drill and 
tap the intake line for the necessary fit- 
tings. It is also convenient to have a 
similar outlet on the pressure or dis- 
charge side of the pump in order to fill 
the barrel with water for dissolving the 
fertilizer. 

Dr. Reynolds lists the following point- 
ers which should be followed in applying 
fertilizer through irrigation water: 

(1) Use only fertilizer which is com- 
pletely soluble in water. Suggested 
sources of nitrogen include urea and 
nitrate of soda. 

(2) Introduce the fertilizer solution 
into the irrigation system during the last 
half of the irrigation period. 

(3) Just before all the fertilizer solu- 
tion is drawn into the system, the valve 
on the fertilizer intake line must be 
closed. This is important, for if air is 
sucked into the intake line the pump may 
become unprimed. 


(4) Continue pumping water through 
the system for 10 to 15 minutes after the 
fertilizer solution has been introduced. 
This will flush the fertilizer out of the 
pump and pipe and will rinse it off the 
leaves of the plants being irrigated. 


GEM, RED JACKET AND 
LONGRED TOMATOES POPULAR 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


Gem, Red Jacket, and Longred, three 
tomatoes developed by Professor W. T. 
Tapley, Cornell plant breeder at the Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, New York, 
have now replaced nearly all other sorts 
grown in New York State for Canning. 
Named and introduced by Professor 
Tapley in 1947, they were accepted im- 
mediately by growers and _ processors 
alike. Within three years it was esti- 
mated that more than 50 percent of New 
York’s 25,000 acres of canning tomatoes 
were planted to these three kinds. Prac- 
tically the entire acreage is now planted 
to them. 


Continued high performance during 
the past seven years show that earliness, 
high yields, and high quality may be 
expected from the three varieties. 


“New varieties were sought because 
of steadily decreasing yields due to lack 
of vigor and foliage diseases of John 
Baer, the leading canning variety for 
twenty years,” says Professor Tapley. 
“In many parts of the State, it was diffi- 
cult to maintain profitable yields of high 
quality tomatoes. Varieties that proved 
satisfactory in other states require a 
longer growing season for maximum 
vields than is normally available in New 
York.” 


Red Jacket has taken first place in 
total acreage planted to one variety. The 
plants are vigorous with strong early 
growth and much branching. It pro- 
duces many fruit clusters with blossoms 
setting fruit freely even with cool, wet 
weather. Red Jacket does well under a 
wide range of growing conditions. Its 
potato leaf foliage gives good cover for 
the fruit and holds up well with a good 
spray schedule. 


Longred has done best in western New 
York where a longer growing season 


prevails. It is noted for its large, deep, 
globe-shaped fruits suitable for canning 
as whole tomatoes or for juice. 


Gem has won popularity with its de- 
terminate growth which makes it pos- 
sible to set it at the rate of 4,500 plants 
to the acre as compared with a standard 
rate of about 2,900 plants to the acre. 
Because of the many branches which de- 
velop from the center of the plant, 
fruits ripen on several clusters of each 
plant early in the season, thus giving 
unusually good yields at early pickings. 


USING WEED SPRAYER FOR 
INSECTICIDES 1S OK— 
SOMETIMES 


One farmer grower may say that he 
has used a spraying machine for apply- 
ing weed killers, then used the same 
machine for applying insecticides with- 
out damaging the crop. 

A neighbor may disagree, claiming his 
crops were badly damaged when they 
sprayed insecticides with a machine that 
had formerly been used for applying 
herbicides. 

“Both could be right,” says T. L. 
Bissell, University of Maryland Exten- 
sion entomologist. “The success or fail- 
ure of using the same machine for weeds 
and insects depends on such things as 
the type of weed killer previously used, 
the crops to be sprayed and the method 
of cleaning.” 

Bissell explains that if the weed killer 
was one of the phenoxyacetie acid com- 
pounds (2,4-D, 2,4,5-T and MCP are ex- 
amples), then the farmer could easily 
run into trouble if he uses the machine 
for insect spraying. 


“If another type of chemical weed 
killer was used the equipment may be 
safely used for insecticides after being 
washed out thoroughly with water and 
small amount of detergent,” the ento- 
mologist adds. 


If the weed killer used was a phe- 
noxyacetic acid compound such as 2,4-D, 
the next thing to be considered is the 
crop to be sprayed. Grapes and toma- 
toes, for example, are highly susceptible 
to this family of chemicals. It is best to 
use a separate sprayer for them because 
no method of cleaning can be guaran- 
teed to remove all traces of the herbicide. 


For most plants other than _ these 
highly susceptible crops, however, the 
spraying equipment can be used for in- 
secticides if 2,4-D and related chemicals 
are removed by one of these two meth- 
ods: (1) Soak all pieces of the spraying 
equipment — tank, pump and _= spray 
booms—for 24 hours in a one percent 
solution of household ammonia and rinse 
several times with clear water. One 
quart of ammonia per 25 gallons of 
water make the right solution. (2) Make 
a solution by adding two pounds of acti- 
vated charcoal per 25 gallons of water. 
Soak all machine parts for 24 hours and 
rinse with clear water. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


AND 


SUPPLIES 


MAGNETIC PULLEY TYPE 
SEPARATOR 


MEMCO’s Complete Magnetic Pulley 
Type Separator, a new self-contained 
magnetic separation unit automatically 
removes tramp iron before it can dam- 
age equipment, cause fires and explo- 
sions or contaminate products. 


Manufactured by Magnetic Engineer- 
ing and Manufacturing Company, Clif- 
ton, New Jersey, in both electro mag- 
netic and permanent (Alnico non-elec- 
iro) designs, the machine is “packaged” 
in stationary or portable styles, hori- 
zontal or inelined, open or full enclosed, 
depending on individual requirements. 


A new feature of the permanent mag- 
netic type is MEMCO’s recently de- 
veloped “radial design” which, according 
to the manufacturer, allows the ferrous 
material to bridge the magnetic gap, 
providing extra strong cross pole pull 
through magnet placement perpendicular 


to the pulley circumference. This new 
“radial design”, the manufacturer claims, 
is many times stronger, size for size 
pulley, than the old style “spoke design” 
which allowed only one-point attraction 
because magnetic poles were parallel. 


Catalog 602-4, describing and illustrat- 
ing its line of electro and permanent 
Complete Magnetic Pulley Type Sepa- 
rators, is available upon request. 


W. C. Schade has been appointed Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President and General Man- 
ager of Ball Bros. Co., Inc. according to 
a July 20 announcement of President 
Edmund F. Ball. Mr. Schade, formerly 
General Manager of the Olin Arms and 
Ammunition Division will in his new ca- 
pacity be in charge of all manufacturing 
and sales activities for Ball Bros. 
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NEW, LIGHTWEICHT PALLET 
DEVELOPED 


A new and unique method of industrial 
palletizing for handling and shipping 
bagged and even packaged commodities 
has been developed by American Cya- 
namid Company. The company is already 
using the method in shipping its AERO 
Phthalic Anhydride. Extensive tests 
have demonstrated that the new method 
offers a number of important time and 
money-saving advantages. 

Basic component of the new system is 
the ACCOPAK Pallet. This consists of 
a paper sling fitted with paper tubes. 
New type bayonet forks, readily attach- 
able to any present type of fork-lift 
truck, slip into the tubes, enabling the 
palletized load to be lifted, carried and 
stacked in single, double or triple-deck 
tiers without removal of the pallet dur- 
ing storage or shipment. 

One of the important advantages 
offered by the new Pallet is in connec- 
tion with loading and unloading freight 
cars or motor trucks. The ACCOPAK 
Pallet sling is no thicker than heavy 


A close-up of the ACCOPAK Pallet 
reveals its simplicity—a paper sling be- 
tween two removable cardboard tubes. 
It can be assembled in a few seconds. 
ACCOPAK Pallets take up a minimum 
of space when not in use—they can be 
rolled up like maps, or the slings can be 
laid flat and the tubes tied in convenient 
bundels. Slings are made of Melo- 
strength Resin-treated paper. 


wrapping paper and the entire pallet 
weighs less than three pounds; an entire 
load can be shipped double-decked and 
completely palletized without the use of 
wooden pallets, and can be unloaded and 
warehoused as a completely palletized 
shipment. 

The ACCOPAK Pallet is being pat- 
ented by American Cyanamid which will 
offer manufacturing licenses to com- 
panies in the paper industry. 


Edward F. Euphrat has been elected 
executive vice-president of the Pacific 
Can Co., San Francisco, California, and 
Jack S. Euphrat has been elected vice- 
president in charge of research and de- 
velopment. 


NEW BONDING AGENT 


A new bonding agent, CLINCH-T, for 
repairing ceilings, walls, concrete floors, 
pavements, etc., has been developed by 
the Dasco Chemical Co. of 1602 Thames 
St., Baltimore, Maryland. 

CLINCH-T, say the manufacturers, is 
a bonding agent of almost unbelievable 
properties. It assures a strong enduring 
job every time . . . even when applied 


Plaster to glass bond supports 65 
pound weight. 


by a handy man. Brush applied to a 
crack or used to bond a _ chipped-out 
place, the product gives a permanent re- 
pair that will not come loose, the com- 
pany claims. 

The product, they say, can be used 
with equal success to bond metal to 
metal, glass to glass, wood to wood, 
masonry to masonry, or any combination 
of these substances to the other, such as 
glass to metal, etc. In sheer strength, its 
adhesion is almost the equal of welding. 

In a recent test, a piece of glass a 
quarter inch thick and four inches square 
was coated on both sides and at the cen- 
ter with a small dab of CLINCH-T. A 
chunk of plaster was next placed on each 
side, a screw eye inserted and allowed to 
set for 24 hours. The next day, the up- 


-ermost screw eye was used to suspend 


the unit from a rafter. Then a 65 pound 
cement block was hung from the under 
serew eye (see cut). Even with this 
weight there was no sign of- cracking in 
either bond, plaster, or glass, and the 
weight of the block could not separate 
the bond from the glass. 

The new product is said to solve the 
problem of bonding old cement to new 

. without scraping, chipping or rub- 

bing the surface. When bonding wood 
to wood it has a tested strength of more 
than 2500 pounds to the square inch. 

Full information direst from the com- 
pany at the above address. 


The 21st Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Associa- 
tion will be held September 8, 9, 10, 1954, 
at Spring Lake, New Jersey, according 
to an announcement, July 19, by Lea S. 
Hitchner, the association’s executive 
secretary. 
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Miss Janet Alice Ball has joined the 
staff of Hines-Park Foods, Inc., Ithaca, 
N. Y., as home economist, according to 
Everett L. Ackley, cirector of the com- 
pany’s quality control division. Miss 
Ball, formerly a food technician with 
General Foods, will be home economist in 
charge of the Duncan Hines test kitchen. 
Ackley revealed that she would also 
assist him in his capacity as director of 
research and product development for 
Duncan Hines foods. 


Don Massie Brokerage Co., 2026 Ches- 
nut St., Dallas, Texas has been appointed 
Dallas Area Representative of the Dela- 
ware Mushroom Ceoperative Association, 
Wilmirgton, Delaware, according to an 
announcement by Edward J. Perrone, 
Sceretary and Manager of the Associa- 
tion. 


Fehmerling Asseciates have opened a 
field laboratory on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland to furnish “on the spot” tech- 
nical assistance to packers in that area 
during the processing season. The laho- 
ratory is located near Nanticoke, Tele- 
phone 2195, on the Clara-Whithaven 
Road, adjacent to the Henry W. Roberts 
Factory. 


Professor Amihud Kramer, Head of 
the Food Processing Department, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, has been granted a 
leave of absence of one year from the 
University as advisor on food distribu- 
tion and preservation problems to the 
United States Operations Mission in 
Israel. Dr. Kramer will leave by plane 
on July 25, with his family following by 
ship about the first of August. His ad- 
dress overseas will be, c/o United States 
Embassy, U.S.O.M. Tel Aviv, Israel. 


The new pineapple juice concentrating 
p’ant of the California Packing Corpora- 
tion in the Hawaiian Islands got into 
nroduction in July and will be operated 
through August and September, the 
heavy producing season for this fruit. 
The product, to be marketed in frozen 
form, will be sold under the Minute Maid 
label, being packed under contract with 
the Minute Maid Corporation. It will be 
warehoused in California and Florida for 
national distribution under the Minute 
Maid label. 
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Feed Machinery and Chemical Corpo- 
retion’s Canning Machinery Division has 
announced the appointment of J. E. 
(Gene) Standiford, and Michael W. Ward 
as territory representatives on the Di- 
vis on’s Eastern sales staff, effective 
immediately. 

Standiford has taken charge of the 
Indiana-Ohio-Kentucky territory, with 
headquarters located at East Union 
Street. RFD #4, Lafayette, Indiana. 
Ward has been assigned to the Illinois- 
Michigan territory. His headquarters 
are located at the company’s offices in 
Hoopeston, Illinois. 


E. J. STANDIFORD 


Both men have had considerable ex- 
perience in the food preparation and 
processing industry. Standiford came to 
FMC from Klondike Canners, Inc., La- 
fayette, Indiana, where he was a vice- 
president and general manager of the 
company. Prior to that time, he was 
associated with the Vincennes Packing 
Corporation at Vincennes, Indiana, as 
vice-president in charge of production, 
farm operations and raw products. He 
was also a director and president of In- 
diana Canners’ Association. 

Ward was previously associated with 
the Birds Eye Division of General Foods 
Corporation in the capacity of assistant 
plant manager and plant manager of the 
company’s facilities in Geneseo and 
Avon, New York, respectively. 


The Glass Container Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc., has established a new labor 


- relations division which will, among 


other things, handle joint collective bar- 
gaining for the manufacturers of glass 
containers as well as for other segments 
of the glass industry. Ralph A. Lind has 
been named the Institute’s director of 
labor relations. 
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Three new appointments to the re- 
search staff of The Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station have been an- 
nounced. Dr. S. L. Wilson and Dr. Milton 
Zucker have joined the Station’s Plant 
Pathology Department, and Dr. Lester 
Hankin has been appointed to the Bio- 
chemistry Department staff. Dr. Wilson 
holds an undergraduate degree from 
Michigan State College, and received his 
Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Illinois this spring. At the Connecticut 
Station, he will devote much of his atten- 
tion to investigating the effect of fungi- 
cides, chemotherapeutants and weed kill- 
ers on quality of food plants. Dr. 
Zucker will begin his work in Connecti- 
cut with two studies of tobacco. Dr. 
Hankin fills a vacancy in the Biochem- 
istry Department, created by the recent 
retirement of Dr. Rebecca Hubbell. He 
will be in charge of the assays of vitamin 
D milk sold in the State. In addition, he 
will set up a microbiological laboratory 
for determining the vitamin content of 
foods, drugs and livestock feeds which 
the Station receives for analysis. 


S&W Fine Foods, Ine., announced 
July 19, the purchase of a ten-acre in- 
dustrial site off Bayshore Boulevard on 
the San Francisco-San Mateo County 
line for the erection of new office head- 
quarters and a combined warehouse and 
coffee processing plant. Estimated cost 
of the project, including the property, is 
in excess of $2,500,000. Construction will 
get under way within several months. 


Announcement has been made of the 
voluntary retirement of R. E. Blair, of 
Sacramento, California, from Federal- 
State Government Service, after serving 
more than 40 years. For years Mr. Blair 
prepared the Crop Reporting Service re- 
ports on fruits, nuts and cotton, with 
these accepted by the trade as emiently 
accurate. 


Parrott & Co., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, have taken over the financial in- 
terests of J. H. Dempsey in the old- 
established Hickmott Canning  Co., 
Antioch, California. Mr, Dempsey re- 
cently retired as general manager of the 
firm, a post he had held during the past 
18 years, and has been succeeded by 
John Havens. 
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A report on the processing of canned 
Freestone peaches, pears and fruit cock- 
tail in continuous rotary cookers has 
been prepared and issued to canners of 
those products by the National Canners 
Association, Western Branch Laboratory. 
A previous report entitled processing of 
canned apricots in continuous rotary 
cookers was issued in June of this year. 
These reports are preliminary to the 
publication of a bulletin on the process- 
ing of acid products. 


Charles F. Williams, Jr. and James F. 
Driesch are two new technical service 
representatives recently appointed by 
Oakite Products, Inc., manufacturers of 
industrial cleaning and related materials. 
Mr. Williams will be stationed in the 
new Sioux City, Iowa territory and Mr. 
Driesch in the Washington, D. C. area. 
Both representatives finished an inten- 
sive eight week training course at Oak- 
ite’s new York Research and Engineer- 
ing Laboratories, and in the field before 
taking up their new assignments. 


The M. V. Korea, with 6000 tons of 
food and equipment donated by Ameri- 
can business firms, sailed from San 
Francisco for Korea July 18. The cargo 
included four carloads of baby food from 
Gerber’s Baby Food Co., and a carload 
of canned foods from the California 
Packing Corporation. Another carload 
has been contributed by other American 
firms and will go forward shortly. Dis- 
tribution is being handled by the Ameri- 
can-Korean Foundation. 


Continental Can Company’s net sales 
and earnings for the six months ended 
June 30, 1954, established new records 
for the period with sales up _ to 
$285,536,539 from $242,345,424 in 1953— 
an increase of about 18%—and earnings 
increasing to $9,131,932 from $6,911,364 
or 32%, according to an announcement 
by General Lucius D. Clay, chairman of 
the board. The earnings were equivalent 
to $2.48 per share on 3,558,431 common 
shares outstanding at June 30, 1954, 
compared with $1.91 earned per share in 
the 1953 period on 3,383,599.9 shares 
out at June 30, 1953. Before income 
taxes, earnings for the six months of 
$18,088,432 compared with $14,768,364 
for the same period last year. Deprecia- 
tion and depletion amounted to $5,837,508 
against $4,590,998 in the six months of 
1953. Income taxes provided for the 
period totalled $8,956,500 compared with 
$7,857,000 in 1953. 


Ken Diehl, formerly assistant to Ed 
Wolper, National Can’s District Sales 
Manager at Baltimore, is back calling 
regularly on customers in the Northern 
Counties of Maryland. 
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I. L. Holtz, new- 
ly appointed Gen- 
eral Sales Man- 
ager, Eastern Di- 
vision, National 
Can Corporation. 


Management Center of Marquette Uni- 
versity, approaching the end of its first 
year of operation, reports that it has 
served over 200 companies and held 83 
meetings of various lengths. A more 
extensive program is planned for the 
coming year. The companies are urged 
to make reservations at an early date. 
The center is under the direction of Rus- 
sell L. Moberly with Marvin E, Mundel 
Vice Director and Milton Gordon associ- 


ate director. 


Stanley M. Bixler has been appointed 
manager of Continental Can Company’s 
Harvey, La., metal can plant, according 
to Orren R. McJunkins, general man- 
ager, Southeastern district. Mr. Bixler 
joined Continental in 1934 and, prior to 
his present position, had been plant in- 
dustrial engineer at Los Angeles and 
assistant plant manager in one of Con- 
tinental’s four Chicago can plants and 
in both of the company’s Baltimore can 
plants. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co., one of the 
nation’s leading producers of bottles and 
jars, has announced it is starting con- 
struction of a new sand plant at Ione, 
California, about 30 mile northeast of 
Stockton. The plant, scheduled for com- 
pletion the latter part of this year, will 
produce one of the best grades of silica 
sand on the West Coast, according to 
H.S. Wade, general manager of the com- 
pany’s Pacific Coast Division. Silica 
sand is one of the basic raw materials, 
along with soda ash and lime, used in 
the manufacture of glass. 


WALSH-HEALEY APPLIES AFTER 
CONTRACT IS AWARDED 


We are indebted to the New York 
State Canners and Freezers Association 
for the following: 


Walsh-Healey provisions apply only to 
work that is performed after the date 
that the government contract is awarded 
to the processor and has no application 
to work performed prior to that date. 
Consequently if a processor on a con- 
tract in excess of $10 thousand fills a 
contract to which the act applies by de- 
livering goods that were held in the 
warehouse on the day the contract was 
awarded, the act will apply only to work 


such as labeling, handling and shipping 
performed after the contract is awarded, 

The association again reminds its 
members that it is possible for the act to 
apply to the processors operations even 
though he enters into no contract with 
the government, if he makes delivery 
direct to the government on a dealer’s 
contract that exceeds $10,000, whether 
the value of the goods delivered direct 
by the processor on such dealer con- 
tract be in excess of, or less than, 
$10,000. Processors selling to whole- 
salers, jobbers or other proéessors who 
can qualify as “regular dealers” and who 
in turn sell the processed foods to the 
government without incorporation of the 
shipment in the dealers regular ware- 
house docks may be subject to the act, 
even though the value of the processor’s 
shipment is less than $10,000. 


TOPCO BARRED FROM 
ACCEPTING BROKERAGE 


The Federal Trade Commission Hear- 
ing Examiner has filed an initial de- 
cision in the FTC proceedings against 
Topco Associates, Ine., a co-operative 
buying organization serving 26 super 
market chains throughout the country 
with headquarters in Chicago. The 
initial decision subject to review by the 
commission probihits Topco from accept- 
ing brokerage fees or commissions in 
violation of the Clayton Act. 

In consenting, Harry B. McHugh, Gen- 
eral Manager of Topco, stated that the 
firm does not admit any of the violations 
stated in the complaint and that the 
order will not affect the company’s oper- 
ating policy in any way. He said that 
Topco agreed to the consent settlement 
only to avoid the trouble and expense in- 
volved in a public hearing. 

Topco members own or control ap- 
proximately 4000 smaller stores accord- 
ing to the complaint. The firms pur- 
chases of food products for the fiscal 
year 1951 were estimated to total 22 
million dollars. 

The company was ordered to desist 
from: “Receiving or accepting from any 
seller, directly or indirectly, anything 
of value as a commission, brokerage, or 
other compensation reflected in a lower 
price or otherwise, or any allowance, or 
discount in lieu thereof, on or in connec- 
tion with purchases made for respond- 
ent’s own account or for the account of 
any of its members, or while acting for 
or in behalf of a purchaser as an inter- 
mediate agent, or subject to the direct 
or indirect control of such purchaser.” 


Directors of Continental Can Company, 
Inc., on July 21, declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents per share on 
the common stock, payable September 
15, 1954 to holders of record August 25, 
1954. This increase from the previous 
quarterly rate of 60 cents per share, 
which has been in effect since March, 
1953, places the stock on an annual divi- 
dend rate of $3.00 per share. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE WEATHER — The canned. foods 
market remains monotonously the same 
—slow. About the only interest buyers 
are showing in new packs other than 
covering immediate requirements is a 
somewhat detached interest in the 
effects of weather on crops. By detached 
we mean, they are beginning to show 
coneern but not enough to place ad- 
vance orders. By the same token, can- 
ners realizing the crops just won’t be 
there, are not in any hurry to name 
prices. 

It’s almost impossible to put a finger 
on crop conditions today. In the Eastern 
dry area there have been some local 
showers. bringing temporary relief. 
Others still haven’t had a drop of rain 
and in many cases these areas are but 
a few miles apart. The draught in the 
Mid-Atlantic area, as is well known, has 
been especially hard on beans. The 
early pack in Maryland is about com- 
pleted and it literally didn’t amount to 
a “hill of beans”. No more local beans 
until August. The moisture situation is 
much the same in Ohio. 

For a change Wisconsin has been get- 
ting relief from the continuous rains, 
but in their place they have been getting 
a good dose of scorching heat. Mother 
Nature is really mixing it up in that 
state this year. Latest reports from 
that important vegetable state indicate 
that canners there are revising their 
pack estimates downward substantially 
as they get into mid-season and late 
sweets. Water damage and root-rot and 
near-wilt have been heavy. Skipped 
acreage may well exceed the 10% previ- 
ous'y estimated. The sweet pack itself, 
aceording to the Wisconsin Canners As- 
sociation is reported to be from 95% of 
normal to less than 50% of normal. Snap 
beans and corn still look good in that 
state. The bean pack is expected to 
start there in a limited way about the 
first of next week. 

New York too, is beginning to feel the 
need of rain. Pea prospects there as of 
July 20 were reported as going down 
hill each day in many areas. Early 
beans have not been yielding as well as 
expected and later beans need moisture. 
Another week without rain could put 
this crop in serious difficulty. The same 
applies to other vegetables. Raspberries 
are suffering from lack of moisture. 
Sweet and sour cherry crops however 
have been helped. The sweets are pretty 
well wound up but sours have just 
reached the heavy delivery stage. 


te 


PRICES — The tomato pack on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland hasn’t ex- 
ceeded a snail’s pace as yet. Neverthe- 
less, some canners are naming. prices. 
Going prices for standards seem to be 
90 cents for 1’s, $1.15 for 303’s, $1.90 for 
214’s, and $6.00 to $6.75 for 10’s. At 
least one canner this week announced a 
price of 95 cents for fancy No. 1 tomato 
puree (specific gravity 1.045) and 6.75 
for 10's. 

First tentative opening prices on 
Alaska Peas from Wisconsin made their 
appearance this week. These apply only 
against advance orders and are for 
July shipment only. Spot prices are ex- 
pected early next week. There’s not a 
great deal of difference between these 
and last year’s openings. Where differ- 
ent, last year’s spot openings are shown 
in parentheses. It will be noted that gen- 
erally speaking fancy sieves are slightly 
higher this year, while the extra stand- 
ard and standards are somewhat lower 
than last year’s openings. They are for 
8 0z., 303’s and 10’s respectively: Fancy 
1 sieve $1.75, $2.50 and $13.75; fancy 
2 sieve, $1.45 ($1.40), $2.15 ($2.00), 
$12.50 ($12.00); faney 3 sieve $1.10, 
$1.65 ($1.6212) and $9.50; extra stand- 
ard 2 sieve $1.10 ($1.15), $1.65 ($1.75) 
and $10.50; extra standard 3 sieve $.95, 
$1.45, and $8.50; standard 8 sieve $.82% 
($.87'2), $1.20 ($1.35), $7.00 ($7.50); 


extra standard 4 sieve $.82% ($.87%), 
$1.25 ($1.35), $7.25 ($7.50); standard 


4 sieve $.75 ($.80), $1.15 ($1.25); $6.75 
($7.00). 

More and more ean fruit prices are 
making their appearance. They are 
covered in detail by our reporters from 
the important market centers. Generally 
speaking, peaches are at about the same 
level as last year, with pears a_ nickel 
higher on 2'’s and 15 cents on 10’s. Ap- 
ricots too, are generally higher than the 
1958 levels. Fancy 2% pears are listed 
at $3.85 in extra heavy sirup, choice in 
heavy sirup at $3.50 and standards in 
light sirup at $3.15 with 303’s at $2.35, 
$2.20 and $2.00 respectively, and 10s at 
$13.90, $12.65 and $11.65. 

During the week a Delaware canner 
listed lima beans at a level slightly 
above a year ago. The seller listed tiny 
2 sieve, 303’s at $2.50, small 3 sieves at 
$2.20, mediums at $1.90 and green and 
white $1.35, subject to withdrawal with- 
out notice. 


STATISTICS—National Canners Asso- 
ciation during the week listed the July 
1 carryover of canned red pitted cherries 
at 166,710 actual cases compared with 


NEWS 


113,089 cases last year, shipments July 1 
to July 1 3.8 million cases compared 
with 4 million cases last season. The 
July 1 carryover of pumpkin and squash 
according to the Association totaled 
1,358,952 actual cases compared with 
1,329,670 cases a year ago. Total season 
shipments July 1 to July 1 amounted to 
2,517,161 cases compared with 3,171,324 
cases last season. 

The July 1 stocks of apple sauce were 
listed at 1,012,322 cases compared with 
555,812 last July 1. Shipments for the 
11 month period, August 1 to July 1, 
totaled 10.4 million cases compared with 
9.7 million cases, same period last year. 
Total stocks of apples basis 10’s were 
listed at 248,706 cases compared with 
307,899 cases last July 1, with ship- 
ments for the 11 month period at 2.9 
million cases compared with 3.5 million 
cases same period last year. 

CORN ACREAGE — This week the 
NCA issued a report on planted corn 
acreage for 1954 for canning only (not 
including freezing). A total acreage of 
416,376 acres for canning is 9.3 percent 
below last year’s 458,903 acres. Accord- 
ing to the association, corn canners 
planted 359,627 acres of golden compared 
with an estimated $95,273 last year, 
44,054 acres of Country Gentlemen com- 
pared with 46,701 last year and 12,695 
acres of other white types compared 
with 16,929 last year. Largest acreage 
cut compared with last year according to 
the Association occurred in Maine, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire (38.4 percent), 
with Ohio’s 21.3¢¢ cut the next largest. 
Comparison follows: 


1954 SWEET CORN ACREAGE 
FOR CANNING 
(Freezing ixcluded ) 


Percentage 


Cut — 
Total or 
States Acres Increase 4 
1953 1954 1954 
Fast 
Me., Vt. & N. H... 10,409 6,433* 38.4 
Baw 17,578 15,184 13.6 
Md. & Delaware.... 34,021 32,796 3.6 
Pennsylvania ........ 10,931 12,007 
Other Eastern 
51s 442 14.6 
Midwest 
11,208 &,820 21.3 
Indiana ...... BO,873 25,258 18.2 
Illinois 73,001 65,207 —14.8 
Wirveonsin 20,748 108,465 10.1 
Minnesota 85,637 89,086 6.5 
Towa & Nebraska 27,410 = 28,623 + 4.4 
Other Midwestern 
5,506 5,043 — 8.3 
West 
Western States .... 31,085 28,062 -—— 9.8 
458,908 416,376 — 9.3 


*Includes small amount of white acreage. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Interest In Crop Prospects, Weather Cutting 

Outlook Especially For Vegetables—Grower 

And Canner Prices Unchanged From A Year 

Ago—R.S.P. Cherries Higher—Sharp Drop 

In Tuna Prices—Sardine Pack Improved— 
Red Salmon Short. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., July 22, 1954 
THE SITUATION—Trading volume 


is limited as the trade is more inclined to 
give attention to weather developments, 
the prospects of smaller crop yields, and 
the new pack prices coming on_ the 
market. 


Most of the business developing’ on 
spot is for either prompt or nearby 
needs. Buyers are not believed to be 
holding any particularly heavy stocks 
at this time. However, with the new 
packs either started, or about to get un- 
derway, the general disposition is to re- 
duce inventories as low as possible. 


There’s a little price unsettlement in 
parts of the canned fish group and also 
some of the fruits, which is surprising 
for this is the season of the year when 
the demand generally reaches high pro- 


portions. It will be awhile before the 
trade is fully informed of the size of the 
vegetable packs, but many feel that with 
the long drought, quite a few packs may 
eventually fall well below early season 
estimates, 


CANNED VEGETABLES—There is 
much concern regarding crop prospects. 
String beans, tomatoes, late peas, beets, 
carrots and a number of others are 
meeting with long drought periods, es- 
pecially in the East and Midwest. Con- 
versely the important vegetable state of 
Wisconsin has been plagued by near 
flood conditions. A number of these 
crops can withstand dryness for some 
time, but not a long period of intense 
heat. Tomatoes and corn thrive on heat, 
but also must have moisture. There has 
been none to speak of, in many areas, 
for a long time. Press dispatches now 
speak of the crops burning and pointing 
to small yields, This will unquestionably 
be reflected in smaller packs and higher 
prices later in the year, many trade 
interests forecast. There is still hope of 
some recovery providing that there is a 
long period of rain. Without it, the trade 
is getting prepared for trouble. 


In the Northwest, there were reports 
of many pea canners prorating on sales. 
That pack is closer to the finish and is 


smaller, according to trade reports than 
last year. The late growing weather has 
leen very poor. Some prices have come 
out of the Midwest on new pack peas 
but not enough to attract attention. 
flere also the weather has been very bad. 
in the East, this pack has been com- 
pleted and the principal feature is the 
offering of new packs. Standard pod 
run Alaskas were offered at $1.05 and 
standard 4 sieve at $1.10, f.o.b. In to- 
matoes there were a few scattered offer- 
ings of new packs at $1.25 for 303s. 
However, it was admitted that the pro- 
duction will be short and may even be 
smaller than last year’s limited total. 
String beans are moving very slowly to 
canning quarters. The crop promises to 
be light in the East, Standard round 
pod cut green beans were quoted in some 
quarters at $1.05 for 303s, f.9.b. 


PEARS—The California Pear Grow- 
ers Association named an opening of 
from $68.00 to $78.00 per ton as to loca- 
tion of production. The schedule was un- 
changed from a year avo, Some canners 
promptly opened their new pack price 
schedule which averaged as follows:— 
‘or halves, Bartletts, 303s, fancy in ex- 
tra heavy syrup $2.35, choice in heavy 
syrup at $2.20 and standard in light 
syrup at $2.00, which schedule was ex- 
actly the same as last year. For 2'%s 
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MARKET NEWS 


prices were advanced 5 cents a dozen 
from a year ago and 10s were lifted 15 
cents a dozen. All prices were per dozen 
f.o.b. 


RSP CHERRIES — Some Michigan 
and New York State canners opened at 
$2.35 for 303s, $2.65 for 2s and $13.50- 
$13.75 for 10s, well above the basis of 
last season. Higher prices paid to grow- 
ers, the prospects of a smaller pack in 
parts of Michigan and the belief that 
freezers, despite the advance, will be 
good buyers, were the main factors. 
Many trade interests here will study 
marketing operations of this fruit, some 
feeling that the high prices may curtail 
buyers’ interests. 


TUNA FISH—A nationally adver- 
tised brand packer cut the price of light 
meat rather sharply. This was brought 
about by increased packer competition 
and the larger pack totals. The new 
price schedule included light meat fancy 
quarters at $9.00, off 80 cents per case; 
halves $15.00 off $1.35 per case, quarters, 
chunks $8.10, off 90 cents; halves, 
chunks, $13.50 off $1.50, halves dietetic 
$13.50, also off $1.50, and grated style 
packers label halves $9.25, off 75 cents, 
all prices per case, f.o.b. shipping point. 


SARDINES — The packing situation 
has improved considerably from early 
reports. There are understood to have 
been 1,000,000 cases canned in Maine to 
July 3, 1954. However, during the past 
week or so there has been a sudden drop 
in fishing operations and the trade is 
waiting now to see if the fish have dis- 
appeared from that section. Usually 
during July and August the heavy 
catches of the year develop. However, it 
is now revealed that the big catches this 
year took place during May and June. 
Meanwhile, the general market is quiet 
and prices remained at the low of the 
season at $6.30 per case, f.o.b. Maine for 
keyless quarters. 


SALMON — Latest figures give the 
pack of salmon in Alaska at 784,450 
cases, as against 797,394 cases for the 
same period last year. Figures have 
been compiled by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Bureau to July 10, 1954 with 
comparisons. There is a prospective short- 
age of more than 200,000 cases of reds. 
Many canners have withdrawn offers of 
this quality and will not come into the 
market until there is something definite 
as regards the pack position. It was felt 
in some quarters that when they do the 
asking price will be close to $29.00 per 
cease, f.o.b. There will be no pack of 
pinks this year on Puget Sound whereas 
the pack last year was 447,000 cases. 

Despite the limited packs of some 
qualities the demand generally was re- 
ported as slow. There were no price 
changes throughout the general group. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fruits Running To Small Size Due To Hot 
Weather—Peach Grower And Canner Prices 
Named—Light Apricot Pack More Apparent 
—Green Bean Deliveries Disappointing— 
Apples In Demand—Large Part Of Cherry 
Pack Sold—Salmon Openings Delayed. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 22, 1954 


CROPS—The July report of the Cali- 
fornia Crop Reporting Service is coming 
in for close attention by the canning in- 
dustry, since the canning of fruits is 
now well under way. The apple crop is 
expected to be slightly above average, 
being now estimated at 8,450,000 bushels. 
Production in 1953 was 7,200,000 bush- 
els, with 9,200,000 bushels in 1952 and 
7,832,000 bushels in 1951. The crop of 
Gravensteins, in which canners are es- 
pecially interested, has suffered some 
loss by the June heat wave, but the crop 
will still be a large one. Canning is now 
under way. Apricots are running to 
small sizes and the crop is now estimated 
at 152,000 tons, compared with 230,000 
tons in 1953. The harvesting of cherries 
has been completed, with production esti- 
mated at 21,000 tons, against 27,000 tons 
last year and 39,500 tons in 1952. 


The fig crop is developing well, with 
production estimated at slightly above 
last year’s figure. The grape crop prom- 
ises to be about the same as that of last 
year, when the output was light. Olives 
indicate 62 percent of a full crop, com- 
pared with 50 percent last year. A large 
crop of both cling and freestone peaches 
is indicated, with a portion of the former 
eliminated under provisions of the Cling- 
stone peach marketing order, Bartlett 
pears promise a crop of 345,000 tons 
and 46,000 tons of other varieties. Last 
year’s Bartlett crop was 246,000 tons, 
with other varieties 44,000 tons. The 
plum crop is estimated at 71,000 tons, 
against 86,000 tons in 1953. Most fruits 
are running to smaller sizes this season, 
owing to hot weather in June. 


PEACHES —A feature of the week 
has been the formal naming of the price 
to be paid growers by canners for cling 
peaches, with this set at $55.00 a ton, the 
same as last year. This was quickly fol- 
lowed by opening prices on the part of 
several canners with the following list 
quite representative: No. 303 choice 
halves, $1.70, sliced, $1.72%; standard 
halves, $1.60, sliced, $1.62%; No. 2% 
fancy halves, $2.80, sliced, $2.85; choice 
halves, $2.50, sliced, $2.55; standard 
halves, $2.30, sliced, $2.35; No. 10 fancy 
halves, $9.95; sliced, $10.20; choice 
halves, $9.25, sliced, $9.45; standard 
halves, $8.40, sliced, $8.60; water halves, 
$6.75, sliced, $6.95, and solid pack pie, 
halves, $9.00, and sliced, $9.25. The 


movement of cling peaches of last year’s 
pack continues quite heavy, so that the 
carryover may be smaller than seemed 
likely even a month ago. An especially 
brisk demand is noted for spot stocks of 
Elberta freestone peaches, with some 
canners getting closely sold up. 


APRICOTS—As the apricot canning 
season nears an end it is becoming quite 
evident that the pack will be a light one. 
Some growers are drying their fruit 
rather than sell it to canners at $110.00 
a ton. Fruit is running to the smaller 
sizes and tonnage smaller than 
seemed likely a month ago. Prices are 
uniformily above those of a year ago 
and quite a few withdrawals are noted. 
Sales have been made during the week 
at these prices: No. 2%s fancy halves, 
$3.50, whole peeled $3.55; choice, halves, 
$3.10, whole unpeeled, $2.75; standard, 
halves, $2.70. No. 10 fancy halves, 
$11.95; whole peeled, $12.25; choice 
halves, $10.95; whole peeled, $11.25; 
standard halves, $9.85, and solid pack 
pie, $11.25, There has been an especially 
brisk movement on pie fruit, buyers 
being anxious to get this item in their 
possession. 


PLUMS — Opening prices have also 
been named on green gage and Egy 
plums, as follows: No. 2% fancy, $2.45, 
and choice, $2.25; No. 10 fancy, $8.50, 
and choice, $7.65. Whole peeled plums, 
No. 24% fancy, $2.60, and No. 10, $8.85. 
Only a few California canners pack 
plums, but the output has a good fol- 
lowing. 


GREEN BEANS —The canning of 
green beans has been under way in Cali- 
fornia since the first of the month, but 
the output to date has been compara- 
tively small. Grower deliveries have 
been disappointing in some areas, a lot 
of blossoms having dropped. Buyers 
seem anxious to get early purchases in 
their possession. 


APPLES—Gravenstein apples are in 
demand by both canners and dryers. 
Most of the 1953 canned pack has been 
moved and canners are now guarantee- 
ing the trade against lower prices on 
new pack. Until quite recently it 
seemed likely that prices on new pack 
would be down somewhat from those of 
last year. 


CHERRIES — A _ very considerable 
part of the California cherry pack has 
already been sold, despite the higher 
prices paid for canning fruit. Quite a 
few sales of fancy No. 2% have been 
made at $5.00 and of choice at $4.75, 
with standard steady at $4.15. 


SALMON — Most canners are still 
withholding the naming of opening 
prices on salmon, with this applying to 
Canadian canners, as well as_ those 
operating in Alaska. The pack in Alaska 
to July 10 amounted to 784,450 cases, 
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MARKET NEWS 


against 797,394 cases a year earlier. The 
pack of red salmon is off more than 
200,000 cases, from the showing of a 
year ago, while on the other hand that 
of chums has been more than doubled. 
Chums are now being offered quite gen- 
erally at $15.00 for No. 1 talls and most 
sales of red salmon are at $27.00. The 
British Columbia salmon pack for the 
new season to July 3 amounted to 17,598 
cases, against 63,201 cases to July 4, 
1953. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Searing Heat In Midwest—New Pack Fruit 
Prices — Reluctant To Name Pea Prices — 
Higher Tomato Prices Indicated—-Corn Un- 
changed — Interest In Beans — Some Beet 
Items Hard To Find—RSP Cherries Not 
Moving Too Weli—Trade Not Pleased With 
Higher Apricot Prices—Cocktail And Pears 
Needed—Chums Only Bright Spot Produc- 
tivewise In Salmon. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIll., July 22, 1954 


THE SITUATION—This week found 
the Midwest scorching under a searing 
heat that ran up temperatures to where 
readings of 100 to 115 degrees were not 
uncommon. Crops of all kinds are suf- 
fering including such canning crops as 
peas, corn and tomatoes and Midwest 
pea canners are having their troubles. 
The sweet pack is deteriorating and esti- 
mates of final figures are being revised 
downward as canners hold back on prices 
until they have a clearer picture of the 
whole situation. Corn and _ tomatoes 
were looking well but the terrific heat 
now in progress is bound to have an 
adverse effect and if it continues for any 
length of time damage could be severe. 
However, Chicago buyers are still show- 
ing little concern about conditions al- 
though many of them have made an 
effort to book with responsible sources 
of supply that will keep them supplied 
during the year on major items. The 
spot market is strictly routine although 
a continuation of adverse reports from 
the growing front may make a differ- 
ence. 


Apricot prices are now quite common 
and all of them are up over last year 
in the face of an anticipated smaller 
pack. One important factor named prices 
on new pack Cling peaches at about the 
same level as last year’s openings. No 
prices have reached here as yet on the 
new packs of cocktail and pears although 
the latter item is expected to show 
smaller totals in the Northwest this 
season. RSP cherries have not found a 
willing market at current prices al- 
though stocks in the hands of distributors 
are at a minimum. Actually, there are 
so many uncertain factors at present 
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that it is anyone’s guess as to what 
might happen. 


PEAS—Wisconsin canners have shown 
extreme reluctance to name prices on the 
1954 pack of peas and business continues 
to be done on the basis of last year’s 
prices. From all indications opening 
prices on betier grades will be up 
slightly from current quotations al- 
though standards are being offered at 
somewhat less money. Furthermore, 
there is a strong likelihood that prices 
will move higher as the season pro- 
gresses. Standard fours have sold here 
at $1.10 for 303s and $6.75 for tens al- 
though most canners are holding for 
more money. 


TOMATOES—What few standard 2s 
are still left unsold are offered from 
local sources at $1.35 while 303s are 
gone until the new pack. Extra standard 
2s are listed at $1.40 to $1.50 with tens 
at $7.00 to $7.25. Business is not rush- 
ing despite the fact that local acreage is 
down considerably and this coupled with 
current weather conditions indicates 
higher prices out of the new pack. Fancy 
tomato juice is still available at $1.00 
for 2s and $2.00 for 46 oz. as canners 
have had their troubles trying to get 
juice prices back to more _ profitable 
levels. 


CORN — Chicago buyers are finding 
fewer canners with corn to sell but 
prices are still unchanged. Fancy 303 
cream style is offered at $1.35 with tens 
at $8.50 while whole kernel is held at 
$1.40 and $8.25 to $8.50. Here is another 
item that the weather could change 
quickly as prices should be higher any- 
how. 


BEANS—tThis item has come in for 
more attention than any other vegetable 
item as the new pack grows closer. Some 
new beans have reached here from one 
New York factor but canners generally 
there and in the Midwest have not 
started operations as yet. Bean canners 
are also effected by the hot weather 
problem and yields could be way down 
if it continues. Reports out of the 
Northwest indicate bean canners there 
will get under way by the end of this 
month. Prices have been available on 
the new pack for months and the trade 
here have covered on their requirements, 
issued shipping instructions and sent 
labels so all canners have to do is start 
packing and ship when ready. This is 
one place where the trade here did not 
hesitate. 


BEETS AND CARROTS — Available 
supplies are not as plentiful as they have 
been and Chicago buyers have had dif- 
ficulty lately in locating the size of whole 
beets they would like to buy. Sliced beets 


are also growing short but prices have 
not been effected to any great degree. 
Fancy sliced are selling here at $1.10 to 
$1.15 for 303s and $5.00 to $5.25 for 
tens. Wisconsin canners expect to start 
operations the latter part of next month 
and hope the coming season will be bet- 
ter than the last one. Fancy diced car- 
rots are offered at $1.00 for 303s and 
$5.25 for tens with sliced at $1.20 and 
$7.00 and all of them should be higher. 


RSP CHERRIES—With operations on 
the new pack now in full swing local 
canners are not having too much early 
success in moving water pack cherries 
at current prices of $2.35 for 303s, $2.65 
for 2s and $13.50 for tens. However, 
stocks in distributors’ hands are at a 
minimum and buyers will be forced to 
come into the market shortly although 
orders are not expected to be the volume 
kind. 


APRICOTS — As is the usual case, 
higher prices are not looked upon with 
too much favor by the trade but a 
smaller crop and higher raw stock costs 
certainly justify higher prices on the 
finished product. Most quotations list 
choice unpeeled halves at $1.20 for 
eight oz., with 303s at $2.00, 2% at $3.00 
and tens at $10.95 while standards are 
listed at $1.75, $2.72% and $9.85 for the 
latter three sizes. Whole unpeeled in 
choice syrup are listed at $1.70 for 303s, 
$2.75 for 2%s and $9.75 for tens. 


OTHER FRUITS —Chicago buyers 
are badly in need of additional cocktail 
and will be willing buyers when the new 
pack is ready. California canners are ex- 
pected to get under way by the end of 
this month although no prices have 
reached here as this is written. Pears 
are also needed as unsold stocks in first 
hands have been at a bare minimum for 
some time. The trade here are looking 
for prune plums in tens but nothing is 
offered except a few standards at $6.25. 
The sweet cherry pack is still in progress 
and if reports from the Coast can be be- 
lieved the industry is already well sold 
up despite much higher prices. 


SALMON—The new pack of red sal- 
mon continues to run behind last year 
and there is little indication that it will 
improve. As a result, current prices of 
$27.00 for talls and $17.00 for halves are 
firm although the market has been con- 
fused by one factor accepting business 
earlier at $25.50 and $15.25. No prices 
are quoted on pinks and the prospects 
for the new pack are only fair. Chums, 
on the other hand, are running away 
ahead of last year and this appears to 
be the one bright spot in the entire pic- 
ture. Prices are quoted at $15.00 for 
talls and $9.00 for halves. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING t 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years * 
SEVENTH EDITION 
@ 
N 
FOR MANAGERS, —_ \ 
330 pages of pro- 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
cedure and formulae for ) 
BROKERS 
everything ‘’Canable”™. 
AND BUYERS 
Size 6x9 380 Pages Beautifully Bound “| would not take $1,000,00 rd my 
Stamped in Gold 
wre 
All the newest times and temperatures... . Used by Food Processors to check times, » 
All the newest and latest products a oe temperature and RIGHT procedure ee 
* Fruits + Vegetables + Meats + Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods... 
j j =? 
Soups + Continents by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
Juice Butters Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialists in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers \ 
to the warehouse. ... or direct. Price $10 postpaid. 
Published and Copyrighted By 
THE CANNING TRADE ws 
Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
<> 
BALTIMORE 2 e@ 20 South Gay Street @ MARYLAND 
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